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MILTON MAYER is the author of 
They Thought They Were Free (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press), which is based 
on post-war interviews with a number 
of Germans who had been convinced 
that they were free under the Nazi 
regime. His article in this issue and 
the appended note by A. J. Muste are 
based on a trip they took to the Soviel 
Union this summer. 


DAVID THOREAU WIECK took part 
in a successful five-month strike for 
racial integration while serving a term 
in Federal prison for resisting World 
War II. 


SIDNEY LENS, who has been a fre- 
quent contributor, has just agreed to 
become a member of our editorial board. 
Lens, who is a trade-union leader in 
Chicago, is known for his three books, 
Left, Right and Center, The Counter- 
feit Revolution, and A World in Revolu- 
tion, as well as for many articles in 
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leading magazines. Next summer, he 
will be educational director of a tour of 
Western Europe and the Soviet Union. 


THE COVER is by Vera Williams. 


FOR AN EVENING of stimulating 
conversation combined with satisfying 
work for peace, you are warmly invited 
lo drop by the Liperation office any 
Tuesday from 6:00 to 10:00 p. m. to 
help with the routine tasks connected 
with the mailing out of LipeRraTion. (Our 
office is in the basement of 110 Chris- 
topher St.) 


NEXT MONTH we will publish the 
article by Paul Mattick on nationalism 
in the Middle East, which was originally 
scheduled for this issue; Robin Prisiny 
will describe his experiences as a civilian 
internee of the Japanese in the Philip- 
pines during World War II; and 
“Manfred Macarthur’ will present some 
information about new automobiles that 
you will never read in the newspaper ads. 
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Recently three hundred and twelve 
Protestant and Orthodox clergymen 
of Atlanta, Georgia, issued a state- 
ment on public-school integregation. 
The Most Rev. Francis E. Hyland, 
the Roman Catholic Bishop of At- 
lanta, supported it as “a splendid 
and most timely document”. It is the 
weightiest declaration of Christian 
liberalism on the race issue which has 
come out of the South since the Su- 
preme Court decision of 1954. In cer- 
tain respects, the statement will do 
much good, though its signers must 
bear a considerable share of the blame 
for the havoc wrought by reactionary 
Southern politicians and racist ex- 
tremists in recent years, because it 
has taken them so long to get around 
to an action of this kind. 

Beyond this, however, a careful 
reading of the document raises the 
question whether these ministers of 
the Gospel do not reveal an attitude 
which is itself the fountainhead of 


the corruption in our society as 
regards relationships between the 
races. 


On the one hand, the statement in- 
sists that freedom of speech must at 
all costs be preserved; the signers 
and their fellow-citizens are obligated 
to obey the law, i. e. the Supreme 
Court decision; the public-school 
system must be maintained even if 
there is a measure of integration; 
hatred and scorn for those of another 
race can never be justified; com- 
munication between responsible lead- 
ers of both races must be maintained. 
Political leaders are sharply rebuked 
for inflammatory utterances and are 
reminded that “political power is by 
no means so important as to justify 
its attainment by the sacrifice of 
justice, kindness and truth and by 
the unleashing of those emotions 
which threaten the very life of our 
people.” 

But at the heart of this document 
there is a paragraph which says that 
the signers “do not believe in massive 
integration and are sincerely opposed 
to the amalgamation of the races.” 
Rather, they affirm that the “integrity 
of each race should be maintained 
on a basis of mutual esteem and free 
choice, rather than of force.” They 
point out that there are “some areas 
in which some integration would be 
possible without insurmountable dif- 
ficulty,” but that there are others 
where even very limited integration 
would “involve needless hardship”. 
The signers make the soothing sug- 
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gestion that if Southern leaders offer 
some “evidence of good faith,” the 
Federal government will “leave the 
working out of details” (such as that 
even limited integration in many 
places is too much?) “in local hands”. 
The paragraph concludes with the 
assertion of the belief that the South 
can comply with the Supreme Court 
ruling and at the same time “avoid an. 
indiscriminate desegregation of the 
public schools’. (Italics throughout 
ours. ) 

If words here mean what they com- 
monly mean, these men envisage—or 
leave the way open for—a perma- 
nently segregated society (avoidance 
of massive integregation and amalga- 
mation of races at any time, main- 
tenance of the “integrity” of each 
race indefinitely). Leaving to one 
side for the moment Christian con- 
siderations, do these leaders believe 
that their proposal is _ politically 
and psychologically feasible? 

Let us suppose that all obvious 
forms of discrimination are removed: 
Negroes have exactly the same job op- 
portunities as whites; they live wher- 
ever they please; they eat in the 
best hotels if they are so inclined; 
they are not excluded on _ racial 
vrounds from private clubs of gentle- 
men and gentle ladies or from public 
amusement areas; and so on. Do the 
signers suppose that under these con- 
ditions the “integrity” of the races, 
by which they presumably mean a 
taboo against falling in love and 
marriage, will be maintained? In the 
face of what has happened in extra- 
marital relations in the segregated 
South, could such a taboo have any 
but the most disturbing psychological 
results on human beings? 

To look at the dilemma from an- 
other angle, since the signers ap- 
pear to propose a society perma- 
nently segregated at certain points, 
with certain walls which Negroes and 
whites “voluntarily” put up against 
earh other; how much of a change 
in Southern politics and society are 
they actually willing to work for? 
Do they intend that every qualified 
Negro voter shall be registered and 
left free from intimidation in exer- 
cising his suffrage? Do they mean 
that Negroes can live anywhere they 
please and can afford to, or that they 
shall live “voluntarily” in a refined 
ghetto because of their color? Is this 
a proposal for apartheid based on 
“mutual esteem?” What does this 
mean for the pattern and fabric of 






American society in the future? What 
precedent does one find anywhere in 
history for such a society? 

So far as we know, even the liberal 
white clergy of the South are not 
really working for the rapid enfran- 
chisement of all qualified Negroes or 
for putting an end to discrimination 
in housing, which, if it is not ended, 
will thwart any attempt at general 
school integration. Is it because they 
are aware that if such elementary 
democratic processes were estab- 
lished, their proposal for a “volun- 
tary” permanently segregated society 
would become a figment of a dream? 


If finally, we bring distinctively 
Christian considerations forward, as 
we obviously must, the first thing 
that must be faced is that there is 
no such thing as “integrity” of a race 
in Christianity. “Integrity” is a mark 
of the individual, and his “integrity” 
is inviolable. Each has an infinite 
dignity and worth. Each stands alike 
before God as his child, as a sinner, 
as redeemed and redeemable in 
Christ. On Christian ground you 
cannot segregate him, racially or in 
any arbitrary manner, from any other 
child of God. A segregated Church 
at the point of segregation just is not 
a Christian Church at all. 

It is primarily because, North and 
South, the church has not maintained 
its character as a church, as a com- 
munity of love, in which “there is 
neither Jew nor Greek”, and not 
primarily because the churches have 
not acted as “social action” agencies 
to implement the Supreme Court de- 
cision, that the crisis is so profound 
and menacing, the extremist elements 
so powerful. The salt has lost its 
savor, so how can it stay political and 
social corruption? So long as there 
is confusion as to what the Gospel is 
or avoidance of its clear meaning in 
the Christian community itself, there 
can be no political solution by Chris- 
tians. If, on the other hand, Chris- 
tian leaders will begin by the clean- 
cut enunciation and practice of the 
Gospel in the churches, new possibil- 
ities will emerge on the political 
level. 

In another context some years ago 
a Christian theologian said of a 
Christian assembly that the world 
was waiting for a distinctive message 
and did not get it! “They were 
listening for something like a Christ- 
mas Carol”, he said, “and so far no 
Carol has been heard”. 














THE SIEGE 


MILTON MAYER 


THERE WERE SIXTEEN of us, besides 
Anna Samsonova, our Intourist guide. We were a mixed 
bag, western Europeans and Americans; mostly Amer- 
icans. None of the Europeans had any impulse to visit 
their Moscow embassies. But all of the Americans had. 

So we called the Embassy and were told to send -a 
representative over, and he talked to the American 
Minister, Mr. Davis, and was told that Mr. Davis would 
brief us at 4:30 P. M. The term produced some stiffen- 
ing among the few who had been briefing Russian of- 
ficials all week and wanted a chance to brief American 
officials. But we decided we’d all go. 

Somebody wanted to know if Anna couldn't go to the 
briefing with us—we all liked Anna—but the fellow who 
had gone to the Embassy said absolutely not; he had 
had to convince the Embassy that every European in our 
party was (in the Embassy’s terms) reliable. 

My wife went with the rest of the group but | had 
some "phone calls to make, and I said I’d meet them at 
the Embassy at 4:30. The calls didn’t get through—they 
never do in Moscow; you might as well be in Paris—and 
I was ready to leave for the Embassy at 4:00. The Rus- 
sians said it was a twenty-minute walk, but they say 
everything is a twenty-minute walk, just as an old 
country Negro in the South always says it’s about a mile 
and a quarter to town. So I allowed myself half an hour. 

But it was only twenty minutes, and at 4:20 or so (I 
don’t remember ever having been early for an appoint- 
ment before) I was in front of the block-long yellow- 
brick building on Tchaikowsky Avenue. The big bleak, 
institutional structure has been the American Embassy 
ever since we recognized the U. S.S. R. It is the biggest 
embassy in Moscow. 

Two Russian policemen stood at the entrance. Draw- 
ing upon my luxuriant Russian vocabulary, I said, “Ya 
Amerikanyets” to the policemen. They saluted and 
motioned me through the open gates. I replied with a 
cross between a salute and the gesture that accompanies 
the American “Hi.” 

I asked the Marine sergeant at the reception desk for 
a fellow I’d known in one of the American Houses in 
Germany after the war; he was now at the Embassy and 
had asked after me. He came out of his office and we 
sat down, with a few minutes to go before the briefing, 
when a sudden bustle began in the reception room. 
Nothing more than a bustle; nothing that could be 
ealled a frenzy; but my friend said, “I guess you won't 
get your briefing today. We'd better go down. You may 
have to stay in the building a while.” 
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When we got to the ground-floor lobby, fire hoses 
were being unrolled inside the building and on out the 
door into the archway behind the high iron gates. There 
was enough confusion to allow me to get out the door 
and into the archway. The gates were closed, and a 
civilian employee was fastening them together with a 
chain and padlock so modest as to be palpably symbolic. 
Outside were fifty to seventy-five Russians, men and 
women. They were calling out—I should not have said 
in unfriendly fashion, but that’s hard to tell—and 
poking papers through the bars of ‘the gates. I went 
forward to take some of the papers, and the civilian em- 
ployee, a heavy fellow, said, “Better get back, friend— 
inside the building.” “Let’s see what their papers say,” 
I said. “No,” he said, “we don’t take that stuff.” “Why 
not?” I said. “It would just encourage them,” he said. 

Leaving the petitioners unencouraged, I went inside 
and looked through the big lobby window at the crowd 
on the other side of the iron fence. There must have 
been a thousand people now. Some of them were chant- 
ing something unintelligible. An Embassy official—a 
high official, I learned later—passed behind me and I 
turned to him and said, “What are they saying?” He 
shook his head. “Must be Russian,” he said. 

The chant subsided periodically, and then the chanters 
waved and gestured and hollered. There were fists 
raised (but apparently not shaken, though, again, it’s 
hard to tell) in the traditional salute of international 
Communism. Cardboard signs on sticks were planted in 
the fence—more and more of them—their legends facing 
the Embassy windows. The only ones I could translate 
in full read, “Hands off Iraq” and “Hands off Lebanon,” 
the Russian word for hand being unmistakable. (The 
equally unmistakable word, peace, appeared every- 
where. ) 

There was a sudden silence in the crowd, and they 
were all looking upward at a point outside my angle 
of vision. Perhaps an American official had appeared in 
an upstairs window, to talk to them. But it seemed 
unlikely; one had the distinct impression, from the pad- 
lock, the fire hoses, and the conduct of the staff, that no 
across-the-fence contact would ever be contemplated, 
in any embassy, in situations like this. 

A small, elderly man, bearded like me, stood next to 
me at the lobby window and said, “They want to deliver 


petitions. They want to talk to somebody.” He joined | 


his hands over his head, in the American gesture of the 
“winnah”, and [ did the same. People in the crowd 


responded with the same gesture; first a few, and then | 
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more and more of them, as far as we could see. “Do you 
suppose they know what it means?” I said. Before the 
small man could answer, the Embassy official came up to 
us and said, “Stand away from the window, please.” 

We stood away from the window, and a tall young 
Marine sergeant closed the drapes and said, “Please 
follow me.” He took us down a long corridor running 
parallel with the front of the building and motioned us 
into a large room—on the side away from the street— 
where three or four girls were typing. I thought they 
were Russian, and they were. 

There were eight of us escorted into the typing room. 
Nobody paid any attention to us, and with good reason. 
All hands were engaged, some in closing front window 
drapes all over the building, others in moving the furni- 
ture and office equipment from the front offices into 
the corridor. There was no one at the door to watch us. 
Maybe the Embassy assumed—a most un-American as- 
sumption—that eight Americans would stay put. 

The detainees were a husband and wife from New 
York; two ladies of no uncertain age from somewhere 
back home; two rucksack-type college students from a 
Methodist school in South Carolina; the small, bearded 
man; and I. The first four had come to the Embassy to 
register, as the State Department advises all American 
travelers to do. The other four had come to find out 
what was going on in the world. 

The four inquirers kept leaking out into the corridor, 
and even across the corridor and into the empty front 
offices to peek through the closed drapes at the crowd, 
which now numbered several thousand and stood fairly 
solid from the iron fence to the middle of Tchaikowsky 
Avenue. There were now tour Russian policemen in 
front of the Embassy and another half dozen at the 
edges of the crowd. I wished that my old friend Peg, 
who writes under the name of Pegler, were there to see 
the Russian masses or hordes. They were not faceless. 
They were remarkably faceful. But they did look like 
Russians. 

One of the two college students returned from a sortie 
into the corridor with a copy of the mimeographed 
Embassy bulletin of the day before. Now we learned 
that, at the request of the governments of Jordan and 
Lebanon, British and American military units had been 
dispatched to the area. American Marines were ashore 
at Beirut. A statement by the American United Nations 
Delegate Lodge indicated a Pan-Arab connection between 
the revolution in Iraq (of which we had heard) and the 
threat to Jordan and Lebanon. There were also state- 
ments by the Messrs. Hoover, Truman, and Stevenson 
supporting the American action. 

The bulletin inspired a little conversation among the 
detainees in the typing room. None of us understood 
the action, and, said one of the college students, “if we 
don’t, they don’t,” indicating the Russians outside. 
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“They don’t have to,” said the man from New York. 
“They just do as they’re told. They’re like cattle.” 

I went out into the corridor, turned the corner past 
an American water-cooler, and stood outside on a landing 
at the rear of the building. A tall young man in shirt- 
sleeves stood next to me. “You work here?” I said. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

“Marine?” I said. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. “We work as clerks.” 

“How many Marines are there?” I said. 

“Ten, sir,” he said. 

“How many Marines have the Russians in Washing- 
ton?” I said. 

“Ten, sir,” he said. 

“I'd like to get out of here,” I said. 

“Not now, sir,” he said. 

“A fellow might shinny up that back fence and over,” 
I said. 

“Drop into the arms of a Russian militiaman on the 
other side,” said the Marine. (I added “sir” under my 
breath). 

“What would he do to me?” I said. 

“Don’t know, sir,” said the Marine. “You never know 
what the Russians will do.” 

“T wouldn’t be breaking any Russian laws, would I?” 

“I don’t know, sir. I don’t know what the Russian 
laws are. We never have anything to do with them.” 

“An embassy is a funny place,” I said. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Marine. 

We were silent awhile, and then I said, “Can the 
Russian employees go home?” 

“Not now, sir,” he said. 

“Do you have to pay them overtime?” 

“T don’t know, sir. I suppose so.” 

I went back into the typing room to see if there were 
any developments. There weren’t. 

A man came in from the corridor and said, “Wouldn’t 
you folks like to come up to my apartment? You’d be 
more comfortable there.” We followed him, protesting 
the imposition. The apartment was on the second floor 
at the front of the building. 


Sitting It Out 

Although the eight of us had not introduced ourselves 
to one another, we each introduced ourselves to our host 
and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. Venables. Mrs. Venables 
served us American coffee and insisted, when we said 
we ought to go, that we weren’t bothering them at all; 
they wouldn’t be eating until their little girl got home. 
The Embassy children were all taken somewhere to 
play two afternoons a week, and the bus, having been 
unable to get back into the coumpound, had taken them 
all somewhere else. 


Through the slits in the Venables’ living-room drapes 
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we watched the dispersal of the crowd. Around 6:30— 
two hours aftex the Embassy had called the Soviet 
Foreign Ministry to ask for relief—white-coated police- 
men began to arrive. 


No policeman laid a hand on a demonstrator. Mr. 
Venables said that perhaps the police were not too 
anxious to put themselves on the side of the Americans 
by defying the crowd, and the small man with the beard 
said, “I thought the Russians were supposed to be like 
cattle.” “I think not,” said Mr. Venables, and we all 
looked at him. 

We all agreed that it was impossible to say that the 
crowd was hostile, or how hostile it was, and equally 
impossible to say that it wasn’t. I pointed out one 
young man in the crowd who frightened me. For an 
hour—longer, and perhaps much longer—he was making 
a large, slow come-out-and-play gesture with both hands. 
His head was raised to the Embassy windows, and his 
heavy face had a fixed anticipatory smile. I thought he 
might be a very ugly customer. “He isn’t actually ugly,” 
said one of the college students. “He looks like a stu- 
dent,” said the other. I wondered if my son might look 
like that in a crowd of students trying to get the girls to 
come out of a dormitory—or I myself, a quarter of a 
century or so ago; but I wasn’t completely satisfied 
with the comparison. 


The Ambassadors 


Conversation in the Venables’ living-room was sporadic 
as we shifted around and, at any one time, several of us 
were moving from window to window to get a better 
view, sometimes pulling the drapes ever so little apart. 
The Venables said that the only way we could help the 
police disperse the crowd—they always said “crowd,” 
not “mob”—was not to show ourselves at the windows. 
Mr. Venables thought that the crowd would tend to 
break up as it became resigned to the certainty that it 
was not going to see or hear anyone at the Embassy 
windows. One of the college students said gee, he wished 
he were outside in the crowd, and the other agreed with 
him. The small, bearded man asked them if they spoke 
Russian, and one of the students said, “No, but you 
don’t need to. You can always make people understand 
you.” The bearded man, who was born in Panama and 
now taught in New Orleans, and whose name was de la 
Ossa, said to the college student, “You are my ambas- 
sador.” 

The man from New York told us how he had handled 
foreigners on two critical occasions. Once was when 
the Burmese Customs tried to charge him import duty on 
his wife’s rings—he pointed to them and said they were 
worth several thousand dollars—and he had told them 
that he wouldn’t enter Burma if they did, so they didn’t. 
On another occasion the Austrians tried to charge him 





$100 duty on some old German Meissen and he forced 
them to compromise on $10—and then forced the Aus- 
trian government to give him $10 back, in American 
money. 


“Greetings from Russia” 


One of the apparently unattached ladies said that 
she had come vo Russia for excitement, and this was 
certainly it. The other one said that they had tickets 
for the ballet at 7:30 and they’d never get there now. 
The Burma-Meissen man showed us a postcard a friend 
of his had had printed at home before he left and had 
sent his friends from Russia. On the face of the card 
was printed, “Greetings from Russia,” with the man’s 
name, and in the message space was printed the follow. 
ing: “The automobile is in its infancy in Russia. On 
all our trips through the city we saw only one filling 
station.—John Gunther.” 

Mr. Venables and I were standing at a window when 
the Burma-Meissen man passed the card around, and 
Mr. Venables said to me that he wasn’t sure that it 
helped international relations to compare the number 
of filling stations in the two countries. I said I was sure 
it didn’t, and I asked him if he had any idea where [ 
could get an old chess set. He said I hadn’t come to 
the right place to ask, because the Embassy people 
didn’t get out much. “I’m outside some, because my job 
takes me into the country; I’m the agricultural attaché. 
But it’s surprising how little chance you get to get 
around. You haven’t got time, and you don’t know any 
Russians.” 

After the police had infiltrated the crowd and estab- 
lished their line in front of the buildings, a police 
truck led a line of traffic into the crowd, dividing it in 
two. The line of traffic came through at a crawl. Young 
Russians climbed up on the slowly moving trucks and 
buses and cars and waved and led songs. The crowd 
was forced to compress itself to let the traffic through. 
Then two more lines of traffic crawled through the bi- 
sected crowd, cutting it into fourths. Then a line of 
police formed directly in front of the second fourth, 
and a new line of traffic was drawn very slowly along 
the curb through the first fourth, forcing it back through 
the police line and into the second fourth. 

A broad area of avenue was now empty, and the line 
of police in front of the iron fence now moved slowly 
forward across the broad sidewalk with their arms 
spread. The people on the sidewalk moved back off 
the curb into the empty section of avenue, and a new 
line of traffic was drawn through them, while the line of 
police held at the curb. 

This went on for an hour and forty-five minutes. None 
of us saw any bodily contact between a policeman and a 
demonstrator. “All they’d have to do is move in on 
them,” said the Burma-Meissen man. “They could break 
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it up in ten minutes. That’s the way we'd do it.” “And 
break a few heads,” said one of the college students. 
“The whole thing’s organized by the government,” said 
the Burma-Meissen man. “They always pretend they’re 
spontaneous, but they’re always organized.” “My sister 
works in a government office in Washington,” said one of 
the unattached ladies, “and when the King of Saudi 
Arabia or somebody comes, they give them half a day off 
to watch the parade.” Mr. Venables was still standing 
at the window. “That,” said Mr. Venables, indicating 
the proceedings outside, “is scientific police work.” We 


all looked at him. 


The Venables’ ’phone rang. “Let’s go down,” said 
Mr. Venables. “It looks as if theyll open up soon.” 
The fire-hoses were still uncoiled through the corridor, 
and out the door and down the steps into the archway. 
The high iron gates were still locked. “What’s chances 
of getting out of here?” I asked the Marine who always 
said “sir.” 

“Not quite yet, sir,” he said. 

“Where are the Russian employees?” I said. 

“Oh, they’re gone, sir,” he said. “They’re all right. 
They look Russian.” 

“So do I,” said Mr. de la Ossa. “I have a beard.” 

“So have I,” I said. 

The Marine was impressed. We did have beards, and, 
while almost no Russian has a beard, almost no American 
over 25 has one either. Mr. de la Ossa and I might be, 
if not Russian, at least foreign. The Marine talked to 
the official who had ordered us back from the lobby 
window at the beginning of the demonstration. Then he 
motioned to Mr. de la Ossa and me, and we followed 
him out of the lobby and into the archway. He unlocked 
the gates and opened one of them, and Mr. de la Ossa 
and I went out. 

“I’m at the Moscow,” Mr. de la Ossa said. I said I was 
at the Ukraine, in the opposite direction. “Please call 
me,” he said, “if you have time for a game of chess.” 
We shook hands and separated. 

The crowd was now held on the other side of Tchai- 
kowsky Avenue and on the far side of both of the side- 
streets along the Embassy. The broad sidewalk in front 
of the building was empty—very empty. I walked to 
the corner. I could turn the corner and walk alongside 
the Embassy, where, for a block, the sidewalk ‘was 
empty, or I could cross the street into the crowd. The 
crowd was looking at me as I stood on the corner. | 
crossed the street, entered the crowd, and turned around 
to face the Embassy, like them. 

Some of them continued to look at me. I looked at 
the Embassy. After a while nobody was looking at me 
any more. People were shifting continually. I fell back, 
and then I turned and walked off. 


It was after nine when I got back to the Ukraine. 
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My wife told me that the group had reached the Embassy 
at 4:30 and had been caught, with Anna, our Intourist 
guide, in the crowd in front of the iron fence. With 
Anna’s help they had engaged the people nearest them 
in animated discussion and (as always in the Russian 
cities) in the exchange of lapel pins, postage stamps, 
ball-point pens (real Russian fountain pens given in 
exchange) and coins (no Russian coins accepted by the 
Russians; strictly swap). 

The Russians, my wife said, wanted to know why the 
Americans had invaded Lebanon, and the Americans 
said they didn’t know; they (the Americans) thought 
that none of us knew why our governments did things. 
The Russians said they knew why their government did 
things, and the Americans, instead of saying something 
about Hungary, said they were trying to get into their 
Embassy to find out why their government did things, 
and the Russians laughed appreciatively. 


Then Anna said they'd better get out of the crowd— 
which was growing—while they still could or they’d 
miss the Puppet Theatre. So they left, waving to the 
Russians and calling, “Do svidanya,” and the Russians 
waved to them and called, “Good-bye” and even “So 
long.” 


Waiking for Peace? 


When the American group was out of the crowd, my 
wife wanted to ‘phone the Embassy to see if I was there, 
so she and Anna stopped at the first public telephone. 
The door of the booth was open, and a man inside was 
saying, in English, “A party of Americans is trapped 
against the iron fence in front of the Embassy.” My wife 
told him that she was a member of the party and she 
thought that “trapped” was a little strong. The man, 
who was Mr. Elphick, the Reuter’s correspondent, said 
she was right and added, into the ’phone, “but the 
Russians were not unfriendly.” 


The next day was the big demonstration in front of 
the Embassy. They say there were between 250,000 
and 500,000 people in it. My wife and I were shopping 
in Arbat Street, more than a mile from the Embassy, 
when one of the converging parades came down the 
street, and we tagged along behind it. It was a hot, 
sunny day. Most of the men were in shirt-sleeves, and 
many of the women had their heads covered with news- 
paper hats. The parade moved slowly, and in no order, 
with one motorcycle policeman in front of it. The crowd 
was preponderately young, and groups of students, with 
their books, were easy to identify. There were hundreds 
of cardboard signs on sticks and wide banners, made of 
the invariable red cloth with yellow lettering, with a 
stick at each end of the banner. One of the banners was 
in English. It read: “Tar and Feather for Dulles.” 
Peace, as well as tar and feather, was proclaimed. “If 
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it is a peace parade,” my wife said, “it’s a bigger one 
than we could organize at home.” 

We couldn’t get within two blocks of the Embassy, 
but from where we stood we did see ink bottles (we 
didn’t know then that they were full) and square lino- 
leum-tile skimmers being thrown at the building. At 
least a hundred window-panes were broken on the first 
and second floors, and there were ink-stains on the 
rugs. The Soviet Foreign Ministry said that they would 
pay for the damage, but when we went back to the 
Embassy two days later to borrow some books, the 
repair work had not been begun. 

Fortunately for the Embassy staff it was summer and 
unseasonably warm for Moscow. A very hospitable 
member of the staff—a lady member—lent us some 
books and gave us a Danish beer and some Remy Martin 
cognac and we got to talking about the intolerable ex- 
change rate between the dollar and the ruble. “The 


. » e AND ON THE OUTSIDE 


WHILE MILTON MAYER was reaping the 
penalties or advantages of being inside the U. S. Embassy 
because he unwittingly arrived ahead of time for an ap- 
pointment, about a dozen of our group were on the outside. 
Promptly at 4:25 we were at the gate of the Embassy, having 
left our Intourist bus a long block or so away and edged our 
way along the high fence, with thousands of demonstrators 
on our left and ahead of us. There were a few Moscow 
policemen in the archway over the gate gently telling the 
demonstrators to stay outside the archway and informing us 
that there was nothing they could do to get us through the 
padlocked gate. One of our group edged his way out, got to 
a telephone, and informed someone inside the Embassy that 
we were at the gate and more eager than ever to keep our ap- 
pointment. He was, of course, informed that no one could 
get in or out of the building. 

Meanwhile, the rest of us, with the help of our interpreter, 
Anna were engaged in animated conversation with such of 
the demonstrators as could get near us. The “delegate” 
from such and such a factory, or women’s club or trade 
union wanted to know what American troops were doing in 
Lebanon. We said it wasn’t easy to get information but that 
we opposed such intervention and would tell the Minister so 
if we could get inside. All was in the best of spirits. There 
was no evidence of malice toward Americans. Everybody 
kept greeting everybody else with the familiar cry, Peace and 
Friendship. 

Presently a reporter from the Moscow edition of Pravda 
appeared, and asked me for a statement. Through the inter- 
preter, I told him that we were saddened by the U. S. action. 
At one point, I stated carefully: “As long-time workers for 





worst of it,” I said, “is that you have to pay for a guide 
and a car.” “Certainly,” she said. “You pay the wages 
of their spies.” 

We walked back to the hotel and Anna was waiting 
for us with good news. Our group was going to Lenin. 
grad for three days and my wife and I wanted instead 
to stay in Moscow to try to get some appointments. Anna 
had arranged it. “Of course,” she said, “with your won. 
derful command of Russian you'll have no difficulties. 
You can say ‘Ya Amerikanyets’ and ‘Do svidanya’ all 
over Moscow.” I leaned forward and whispered: “Will 
we be followed?” “By spies?” she said. I nodded. “Ab. 
solutely not,” said Anna. “You are not entitled to an 
individual spy on the tourist rate. I have to go to 
Leningrad with your group and you will be left here 
alone. If you want to have a spy while I’m gone, you 
will have to transfer to the de luxe rate.” 


peace we believe that all the big powers should withdraw 
their troops from the soil of other countries so that all peoples 
may be tuly free and independent.” Anna translated and 
the reporter carefully noted this sentence. 

Two days later, the interview appeared in the organ of the 
Komsomol, the Communist youth organization. “An = old 
man with white hair with a group of American peace workers” 
had said so and so. It was all there, accurate as could be, 
with the exception of the key sentence quoted above. This 
is, alas, stock practice—absolutely unvarying it seems—of 
Soviet journalism today. 

One other item: The departure of our group was not 
especially related to the need of hurrying to the puppet show. 
After considerable time had passed, our interpreter was 
engaged in conversation in Russian by a man in civilian 
clothes. Thereupon the interpreter suggested to me that it 
was about time we got away from the crowd and went to our 
hotel. I did not respond at once, and she pressed the sug- 
gestion. My impression, which could of course be mistaken, 
was that the man had some sort of authority and had definitely 
conveyed the suggestion that we ought to move on. He may 
have thought that eventually an incident might oceur in 
which people would be hurt, though, as I have indicated, 
there was certainly nothing that we could detect in the 
behavior of the crowd, including those pressing close to us, 
to support such apprehension. I suspect that he thought 
there had been enough fraternizing with Americans for one 
day, when after all the crowd was there primarily to protest 
against a United States action. As it turned out, the show 
was nearly over when we walked away. 
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MEANINGS OF “DIRECT ACTION” 


IN “Report from Little Rock” (LIBERATION, 
October 1958) I tried to examine in its fullest complex- 
ity the problem of school de-segregation in one Southern 
city. Now I want to look at the position of persons, like 
ourselves, who would like to do something, as we say. 
The key concept will be “direct action.” In the earlier 
article I referred to the possibility, or at any rate the 
conceivability, of “non-violent direct action“ in such 
communities, citing the Montgomery bus-boycott as a 
parallel action, of course in a quite different setting. 
Direct action is not, however, as I will eventually make 
clear, to be understood only as resistance, only as actions 
by an “oppressed group,” or only as actions of a public 
nature. 

The de-segregation process is often viewed as con- 
sisting of certain court decisions and their enforcement. 
By any standards this is careless, simplistic thinking; 
the court decisions are obviously related to pervasive, 
continuing social changes. Now, when the court decisions 
are put in a social context, the latter is usually described 
in terms of “economic changes in the South” or Amer- 
ica’s relation to the “colored world.” No doubt, indus- 
trialization and international relations are underlying 
forces to which historians will attend; but, morally 
blind, they are not altogether dependable; and even 
assuming they will work favorably, they contain no hint 
how we, human beings with certain human powers, can 
help reach the end desired. We come to a more useful 
interpretation of social context if we pass on to the 
question: What kinds of events have, for the conscious- 
ness of white persons in North and South, the effect of 
being “reasons” for abolishing segregation? Perhaps less 
technically but more inexactly: What (if anything) is 
working to modify individual prejudice? There are end- 
less theoretical psychological difficulties here. But I 
would hope to get general agreement that certain events 
have had such an effect: abolition of discrimination in 
the armed forces; de-segregation of major sports; mod- 
ification of motion-picture presentation of Negroes and 
Negro-white relations—to mention perhaps the most 
important. I would go on to conjecture, from general 
psychological considerations, that such events present 
to persons who are, by themselves, literally unable to 
imagine a situation of spontaneous, anxiety-free coopera- 
tion and mutual acceptance between Negroes and whites, 


just such an image (in the case of movies or sports) or 
just such a fact (in the case of the army). (Not quite 
just such an image and fact, no not quite; but image and 
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fact much beyond anything they could have imagined.) 

My point is no obscure one—I develop it carefully only 
because we are attuned to a different way of looking at 
this problem. All I mean is, that in this case too, a 
concrete realization of a good is the best propaganda for 
it. This is—“all I mean.” 

Against this background, consider the North-South re- 
lation. The conventional myth is that “the problem” is 
the South, which must conform to the ways of the gen- 
eral culture, to the Constitution, etc. But this is too 
Northernly naive. Living in New York for 25 years, I 
have watched a change, one of the few I have watched 
with pleasure: the lessening of attention to color 
(noticing the difference: the root meaning, and basis, of 
discrimination). At another time I would point out that 
the lessening of attention to color may be at the price 
of attention to the other person’s existence-at-all; I would 
also want to speak of how it is with New York’s Spanish- 
speaking population; but my point here is that New 
York, in many ways so far in advance, is also in process 
of change, and only by a comparison almost shameful to 
make are there grounds for pride. I mean to remind us 
(not only New Yorkers) of what is our natural imme- 
diate concern. But I mean also to point out that the 
North is part of the South’s problem. 

Let us see what it means to say that the North is part 
of the South’s problem. Southern whites, perceptive of 
the hypocrisies in Northern attitudes, are very quick to 
point out that many who profess to be without “prej- 
udice” live untroubled in segregated neighborhoods, 
quite “naturally” restrict themselves to racially homog- 
eneous relationships, and so on; Southerners are aware, 
how few are at ease with questions like “Would you 
want your sister to marry a Negro?” Ahah! we say, this 
is the Southerners’ rationalization—can they imagine 
that this lame thing is an excuse? all that is asked is 
integration of the schools, this is a constitutional ques- 
tion, etc. But the Southerner who says, “If you're so hot 
on this issue, why don’t you do something about con- 
ditions in the North?” is not only saying, “Let us alone” 
(obviously he is saying this, aggressively and unjustly 
and dishonestly); he is also saying, usually without 
knowing it, “If it can be done, why don’t you show us it 
can be done?” For a considerable number, racial prej- 
udice is so deeply wrought into personality as to be 
psychopathological, calling for psychotherapy; but there 
is an indefinite number for whom the segregation-ideol- 
ogy is no longer comfortable, but whose whole experience 
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makes it almost impossible to believe that Negroes are 
“simply human” (they are literally unable to imagine 
an anxiety-free situation, etc.). Correctly understanding 
shool-integration as a step toward abolition of all dis- 
crimination, they look at the North; a weak and un- 
persuasive image of the realization of equality is what 
they perceive, and they are again comfortable. You and 
I know (it is hoped) that Negroes are simply human, 
but assertion, or demand for conformity to law, is not 
enough. The need for stronger positive examples is tre- 
mendous. The influence of negative examples, per- 
sistance of discriminatory patterns or inability to solve 
problems and conflicts, is also tremendous. 

“Pity the poor Southerner!” some will say. “Pity the 
poor man being shoved off his neighbor’s back!” No— 
not pity him for what he is losing; but perhaps some 
sympathy with him for what he is? (just as we deserve 
a sympathy we have not earned). But it is not from 
sympathy that I am writing this (I hope it is not from 
hatred); I am impatient that he get off his neighbor's 
back. 

In saying that the North is part of the problem of 
the South—and there are even more fundamental sense 
in which this is true, for it is the whole nation that 
tolerates an unjust economic system, an authoritarian 
political system, a suicidal international system, to men- 
tion only what is obvious—in saying that the North is 
part of the problem of the South, I do not mean that 
there are no positive steps Northerners can take outside 
their “own back yard.” But I believe these steps are 
oftenest of the type of “positive examples,” or owe 
their value to this element. It has been suggested—a 
specific example—that Northerners might write letters 
to Southerners—-friends and acquaintances, or persons 
mentioned in the newspapers, particularly middle-of- 
the-roaders. Not earth-shaking, but how simple to do! 
This might have value—not for the moral arguments, 
but—and this is the point of the example—for the at- 
titude one might convey, the impression of one’s ability 
to consider persons of all “races” as simply human. 
(Need I add that such an “attitude” is not, as moralists 
tend to imagine, necessarily grave and humorless?) The 
same may be done--I do not say easily—by a Northerner 
traveling in the South. Again, effective “educational” 
contact with the younger generation of Southern whites 
(particularly those of high school age), which I stressed 
in the previous article, depends on presenting something 
more than moral ideas, which aggravate feelings of 
guilt and do not suggest the possibility of a way out; 
this “something more,” it seems to me, is one’s own at- 
titude. Or to take an extremely mixed case, the recent 
Youth March to Washington. I seriously doubt the 
value, party politics aside, of trying to persuade a Pres. 
ident whose views are! known, to ‘take an opposite 
“moral position”; I even doubt the morality of it. But 
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the act of interracial cooperation by young people is a 
good objective fact, and surely contributory to the 
education of the participants. 

One cannot present an attitude one does not have: 
there is much education, in the many senses of that 
subtle term, to be done in the North, and much self- 
questioning. I mean to stress only, that if we sincerely 
desire to act with maximum power for the realization of 
ideals of human equality, then our acts should be acts 
of equality, revelatory of an attitude of equality. This 
is—“all I mean.” 


OJ 

What I have been talking about is—certain, kinds of 
direct action: the realization of beliefs and of attitudes 
which embody them; actions not necessarily of resistance, 
or by an oppressed group, or public in character. This 
is, perhaps, an unfamiliar interpretation of “direct 
action,” and in order to develop it, I have avoided men- 
tion of actions conventionally so described. Thus 
Negroes and whites go to a restaurant which refuses to 
serve one or the other group, and wait patiently to be 
served; this is direct action; but beginning with this 
example, it is easy to end with a superficial actionism. 

All action, we can see upon reflection, realizes some 
belief. Indirect action is often criticized on the ground 
that the means employed are unreliable; a strong point, 
but perhaps applied too sweepingly, and I think less 
fundamental than another. I want to distinguish (as 
direct action) that action which, in respect to a situation, 
realizes the end desired, so for as this lies in one’s 
power or the power of one’s group; from action (in- 
direct action) which realizes an irrelevant or even con- 
tradictory end, presumably as a means to the “good” 
end. The most significant—but not the only—distine- 
tion lies in the kind of fact thereby created for other 
persons. It is direct action, to present a person with the 
kind of attitude toward “race” which one advocates; 
it is indirect action to rely on legal enforcement because 
in this is realized the concept that these people must 
obey the law simply because it is the law, and this may 
hopelessly obscure the aim. 

Persons with no patience often make a bad distinction 
between “talk” and “action.” It can be seen (from the 
example of letter-writing) that the important distine- 
tion is between talk that is mere moral assertion or 
propositional argument, talk (in fact: direct 
action) which conveys a feeling, an attitude, relevant to 
the desired end. 

To take a homely example. If the butcher weighs 
one’s meat with his thumb on the scale, one may com- 


and 


plain about it and tell him he is a bandit who robs the 
poor, and if he persists and one does nothing else, this 
is mere talk; one may call the Department of Weights 
and Measures, and this is indirect action; or one may, 
talk failing, insist on weighing one’s own meat, bring 
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along « scale to check the butcher’s weight, take one’s 
business somewhere else, help open a cooperative store, 
etc., and these are direct actions,' 

It will be noticed that I am distinguishing the charac- 
teristics of direct and indirect action, and identifying 
advantages and defects. I have not said that it is wrong 
for the NAACP to go to the courts, that it is wrong to 
advocate a law to prohibit discrimination in housing, 
etc. This would be an odd thing to say. | am interested 
to propose a better way, which might supply defects of 
the legalistic-political methods; and which just possibly 
might become (with a few) a habit of action. | hope 
some day it will be the habit of action of all; but the 
meaning of such a statement cannot be clear from these 
few remarks. 

O 

I am not going to present a detailed concept of “di- 
rect action” in respect to Little Rock, the South or the 
nation-wide problem of discrimination: it can be seen 
that direct action must be relevant to a specific situation 
and one’s own abilities (or those of one’s group), and 
difficult judgments must be made. One cannot offer 
much in the way of a general prescription, only sug- 
gestive examples. The first example is intended to sug- 
gest the kinds of choices typically confronted; the 
others illustrate types of direct action.” 

1. Some weeks ago, a number of Negroes presented 
themselves at the churches of pro-integration ministers 
in Little Rock and asked to attend services. I[ take it for 
granted (though I have no first-hand information) that 
these Negroes were, as alleged, sent by segregationists to 
put the ministers “on the spot.” Let us agree that it is 
perhaps too bad, at just this juncture, that these persons 
presented themselves at the church-door; one can under- 
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stand the ministers’ resentment, their preference for 
“taking one issue at a time” and their desire to continue 
in their present employment. I say “let us agree,” 
because I am a little uncertain whether it is too bad, 
maybe it is just as well; but the main point does not 
depend on it. It does not matter what led those Negroes 
to come there (they could not have been any more 
present if they had come from a different motive), in- 
sisting that they leave is an action of acceptance of 





1. I am not asserting that the “directness” of an action is an 


adequate criterion for judging it. An action may be direct 
and unwise. I am asserting that there is usually some direct 
action appropriate to a given situation. The phrase “in- 
dividual responsibility” is sometimes used in a sense akin to 
my use of “diréet action.” 

2. If my purpose were to present a complete theory of direct 
action, I would have to discuss types which do not seem rel- 
evant to the school problem: action which prevents realiza- 
tion of a situation one opposes, by mass picketing or similar 
methods violent and non-violent; or the classie “Gandhian” 
method of requiring the “evil-doer” to take one’s life or else 
give up his end; and so on. 
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racial discrimination, of noticing the difference between 
persons of darker and lighter skin; it is an assertion on 
the part of the ministers that there are circumstances 
(of the kind mentioned two sentences above) in which 
they will not affirm equality. There is no value in criti- 
cizing or condemning the ministers; it is of importance 
to recognize the meaning of the action, the fact that 
it is not a trivial meaning, and the fact that it is usually 
under just such awkward circumstances that the prob- 
lems are put to us. 

2. It is direct action, in a situation of racial discrimina- 
tion, to bring into existence a situation of non-discrimi- 
nation, or to affirm one’s own present, active willingness 
to do so. Small incidents in Little Rock last year il- 
lustrate each case: the creation of camps and seminars 
in which high-school students could have at least a 
brief experience of immediate cooperation with persons 
of the “other race”; and the escorting of Negro children 
to Central High by a small group of ministers. But 
actions of this type can be on any scale. It would be 
direct action, for example, in a situation of racial dis- 
crimination, or in the absence of schools, if a group 
of people were to open a private interracial school, just 
as the segregationists open their private segregated 
schools. 

3. It is direct action, in a situation of discrimination, 
to withdraw cooperation. A boycott (as of the Montgom- 
ery buses) 01 a strike (as of workers against discrim- 
ination in hiring) are classic instances. In reference to 
the schools, direct action might take the form of refusal 
by Negro and white parents to send their children to 
segregated schools (done on a small scale in New York 
this fall). 

One could go on multiplying examples, by analogy 
from many sorts of struggles in the past; but concrete 
examples have the defect, in such a matter, of rigidify- 
ing thought, the particular situation requires attention. 
Proceeding with the belief that in every situation, 
every individual and group has the possibility of some 
direct action on some level of generality, we may dis- 
cover much that has been unrecognized, and the im- 
portance of much that has been under-rated. There are 
dynamiters and cross-burners in the South, I am aware; 
in the North too there are often penalties, though far 
lesser, deterrent to action. On the other hand, so politi- 
calized is our thinking, so focussed to the motions of 
governmental institutions, that the effects of direct ef- 
forts to modify one’s environment are unexplored. 

O 

The habit of direct action is, perhaps, identical with 
the habit of being a free man, prepared to live respon- 
sibly in a free society. Saying this, one recognizes that 
just this moment, just this issue, is not likely to be the 
occasion when we all come of age. All true. The ques- 
tion is, when will we begin? 
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ANOTHER 
REVOLUTION 
BETRAYED 


SIDNEY LENS 


THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY of the Hun- 
garian revolution of 1956 was immediately followed by 
the excitement in the Communist world over Boris Paster- 
nak’s novel Doctor Zhivago. Some of the problems posed 
by the debacle of the revolt in Hungary have thus again 
come to the forefront, and this is a good time for a fresh 
look at them. 

The full story of this great occurrence has not yet 
been written. Documents like the United Nations report 
give an accurate chronicle of the events themselves— 
the student demonstrations, the people’s feelings, and 
the like. But the repercussions of Hungary have not 
yet been properly evaluated. Reading the many books 
and articles that have now been published, one gets an 
overpowering feeling of hopelessness: the heroes of 
Budapest were fighting against towering military odds, 
encircled and outnumbered, raising mere fists against 
steel. 

The revolution was doomed—this is the assessment of 
the West. It is an assessment that fits snugly into the 
foreign-policy confusion of the West. According to 
John Foster Dulles and the Pentagon, nothing short of 
military intervention—and a Third World War—could 
have saved the day in beleaguered Budapest. And this 
was a price that these men—correctly—refused to pay. 

But the closer one gets to the Iron Curtain, the more 
fragile does this assessment become. If Dulles thought 
that the revolution was doomed, Novotny, Tito, Ulbricht 
and Khrushchev must have had entirely different ideas, 
for while Dulles was afraid of world war, these leaders 
feared a spreading revolution that would sweep away 
their whole empire. 

The Hungarian revolution, it is true, was limited to 
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Hungary, but that was only because the United States 
wanted it so. Without supplying a single gun to the | 
fighters behind the Iron Curtain, without spending a 
single dollar, without—in fact—lifting a finger, beyond 
perhaps making a radio station available in West Berlin, 
the United States could have provoked a crisis in the | 
Soviet orbit of the proportions of 1848 in Europe. The | 
whole Communist world was a tinder-box with a fuse | 
lit back in October 1956, and it would very likely have 
gone up in flames if the American “fire department” 
hadn’t been there to stop the fire from spreading. After 
shouting shrilly for six long years about “liberating” 
the satellites, at the moment when such liberation was | 
possible Dulles and company showed that they were 
just as afraid of the satellite people as were the Russians 
themselves. 

There is an integrated story to the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion that not only goes beyond the Hungarian borders, 
but reaches back long before October. On the week-end | 
before October 23, 1956, Khrushchev had come to War- 
saw to stop Gomulka from coming to power. The plenum 
of the central committee of the Polish United Workers 
Party had to be interrupted while Gomulka, Ochab, and 
Cyrankiewicz met with Khrushchev’ and his associates. 
In the city itself, the workers at Zeran were waiting to | 
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defend Gomulka if necessary; the security guards had | 


been taken over by one of Gomulka’s close associates: 
the students were in the streets. A bloody revolution 
was on the agenda if the conferees could not come to 
terms. Every fifteen minutes a note was brought into | 
the meeting reporting the movement of Russian troops | 
closer to the periphery of the city. Finally Gomulk: } 
picked up one of these slips, read the words, and de | 
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livered an ultimatum to Khrushchev: “Either you with- 
draw those troops immediately or I go to the radio io 
call on the people.” The troops were withdrawn, 
Khrushchev left in anger, and the Polish “October 
Revolution” had achieved a bloodless victory. 

Heartened by this event, the Hungarian students on 
October 23rd organized a demonstration, partly in sym- 
pathy with their Polish brothers and partly to raise 
their own demands. The demonstration at first was 
banned, but later the Communist Party central com- 
mittee reversed itself. The students soon were joined 
by representatives of workers, and when they were shot 
at in front of the radio station while demanding time 
to broadcast their demands, the revolution was on. Some- 
body called in the Russian troops, and the Soviets—fear- 
ful that what happened in Poland and was now hap- 
pening in Budapest would spill over elsewhere—decided 
to put down the revolution with force of arms. 


No doubt the Soviets would have preferred to have 
the Hungarian Communists themselves put the revolt 
down. But the Hungarian puppet army disintegrated in 
front of their noses, with a minority remaining neutral 
(though giving its arms to the revolutionaries), while 
the majority fought with the revolutionists against the 
old regime. Under the circumstances, the Soviets and 
their vassals either had to make far-reaching political 
concessions or put the revolt down with the only re- 
maining troops, the Russians. This latter strategy, how- 
ever, backfired, because all accounts agree that the first 
Soviet forces fraternized with the revolutionaries. Scores 
of Russian soldiers, perhaps hundreds, were later court- 
martialled and shot for this act; and many hundreds 
deserted and tried to go into hiding. 

Here was a moment in history when leadership could 
have turned the tide. The Soviets were sitting on a 
bonfire. Not only were Poland and Hungary in flames, 
not only were tinders beginning to burn elsewhere in 
the satellites, but their own armed forces were found 
to be unreliable. Polish leaders to this day insist that 
there were not two Soviet interventions in Hungary, 
but only one: the Russians used the ten intervening 
days to regroup their military forces and bring in re- 
liable troops from as far away as Siberia. 

But while Imre Nagy was taking power in Hungary 
the tension was mounting elsewhere as well. In West 
Berlin, Ernst Scharnowski, chairman of the West Berlin 
trade unions, was being visited by one delegation after 
another from East Germany. “We must do something,” 
they told him. Here too the people were heartened by 
events and wanted to throw off the Stalinist shackles. 
Scharnowski, Rainer Hildebrandt (the former leader of 
the “Fighters Against Inhumanity”), and others felt 
that the most sensible thing to do would be to call on 
the East Germans to sit down in the factories as a pro- 
test. The workers in this satellite had learned the 
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lesson of the June 1953 days when they were hunted 
down in the streets by Russian tanks. They had decided 
that they could do far better in their own factories 
than in the broad boulevards. Scharnowski appealed to 
RIAS, the American radio station, for time to broadcast 
his appeal, but was refused. It is said that the matter 
was referred all the way up to Dulles, who declined 
permission on the ground that this might mean world 
war. 

Further west, in Hamburg, similar delegations from 
East Germany were talking with socialists and Western 
military men. The story here was the same: not only did 
the West tell them that they could expect no help, but 
its armies are reputed to have warned that they would 
seal the borders if a new East German revolt occurred. 

Everybody in West Germany I talked with in 1957 
told me that a second uprising in East Germany was 
only a few days off when the Russians intervened for 
a second time in Hungary. Had Scharnowski been per- 
mitted to broadcast his appeal for a national sitdown 
strike on October 27th, could the Russians have inter- 
vened again in Hungary? With their hands full in two, 
three or four satellites simultaneously, and with prob- 
lems with their own troops, wouldn’t they have been 
driven at least to a compromise, as in Poland? In the 
face of their unreliable troops (already shown to be 
unreliable, not only in Budapest, but in East Berlin 
three years before, and in Poznan), could the Russians 
have initiated a world war at that moment? 

There was, of course, a calculated risk. But there is 
a calculated risk to everything. Twenty years before, 
the West had been faced with the same conundrum: 
should they or should they not give open aid to the 
Spanish Loyalists. Not only were Hitler and Mussolini 
openly giving guns and supplies, but their airmen were 
flying Franco planes. Then too, however, the West ob- 
served “neutrality”—until the Spanish Republic fell 
and Hitler was emboldened enough to spur his drive 
for additional loot, and eventually world war. 

In history, everything is possible, but a leader of the 
Soviet people who projected his nation into war at that 
moment—in October-November 1956—could have only 
been a madman. The empire was crumbling in Poland 
and Hungary. A revolution was about to spread further 
into Czechoslovakia. In April 1956, a writers congress 
in Prague had demanded the same kind of concessions 
that the Hungarian students were fighting for now. In 
May, students in Prague and Bratislava asserted them- 
selves in the same way that the Hungarian youth were 
doing. Many Party meetings in various areas were 
calling for a Party Congress to map a new line of re- 
form. Although these stirrings were checked by arrests 
and expulsions in May, it is more than likely that so 
monumental a rising, embracing three satellites, would 
have engulfed Czechoslovakia as well. 
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Correspondents in Belgrade told me that even in Tito’s 
bailiwick there was fear that the Hungarian revolution 
might spill over, ‘that under cover of a general uprising 
in the Communist world the followers of Djilas and 
Dedijer might take heart. There was certainly an un- 
easy atmosphere in Yugoslavia. And back in Poznan, 
which had initiated this whole cycle, there was talk in 
the Cigelski factory and elsewhere of new demonstra- 
tions, this time to support the Hungarians. 

Alas, however, no one in the West—including the 
socialists of Europe—was willing to encourage the 
spreading of the Hungarian revolution; and by them- 
selves the peoples behind the Iron Curtain did not have 
the time—with their lack of communication—to spread 
it themselves. The ten days between the first and the 
second interventions were not enough for a primitive 
word-of-mouth campaign. The Russians acted too fast 
—and the West didn’t act at all. The socialists of 
Europe, straitjacketed by their commitment to NATO, 
could think in no other terms than military ones. The 
traditional labor slogan “spread the strike” was com- 
pletely forgotten, as the world labor movement accepted 
the “revolution-is-doomed” thesis of the American State 
Department. Instead, the I. C. F. T. U. and the European 
socialists contented themselves with three-minute pro- 
test strikes in the West and raising funds for relief. 
Having blinded themselves for years by the doctrine 
that only military force could stay the hand of the 
Soviets, they were nonplussed when they found that 
the military power of the West was completely useless 
in this situation. Having become accustomed to think- 
ing essentially in military terms, they forgot such funda- 
mental concepts of socialism as the necessity for spread- 
ing a revolution or a strike when a single revolution or 
strike is not strong enough by itself. 

It is, of course, possible that, had the revolution spread 
to East Germany and elsewhere, the Russians might 
still have been able to put it down, just as it is possible 
that Franco might have won even if the Allies had in- 
tervened on the side of the Spanish Republicans. But 
history has proven in the case of Hitler that failure to 
intervene in Spain did not stop a world war; in fact, it 
accelerated it. There were military and other forces in 
Germany (see Rothfels: The German Opposition to 
Hitler) who were always ready to arrest Hitler, but 
each victory gained by the Austrian sign-painter made 
such arrest more difficult. 

Similarly, there may have been a danger of world 
war if the West had permitted Scharnowski to use the 
American radio station on October 27th. Personally, 
I doubt it; but no one can dismiss the possibility. Yet 
Hungary proves beyond any doubt that military strength 
by itself is helpless to “liberate” the people behind the 
Iron Curtain. If there was any hope at all, it lay only 


in “spreading the revolution.” A peaceful, nonviolent 
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sitdown strike in East Germany and elsewhere was really 
the only hope that the Hungarian people bad. In an ex. 
cellent article, written in November 1956, Rainer Hilde. 
brandt—a man who can by no stretch of the imagination 
be called anti-American or even neutralist—stated that 
“only a political innocent can believe that today the only 
choice is between abandoning the Hungarian people or 
supporting them with Western weapons. In Rumania, 
student demonstrations have already taken place. In 
Czechoslovakia, the events of the last few weeks are 
being debated more and more vehemently and one hears 
talk of ‘a calm before the storm’... If only the news 
of a sitdown strike were broadcast repeatedly, much 
could be done.” 


If Dulles eschewed this position, it is quite understand. 
able. From his point of view, as from the Russians’, revo- 
lutions are good things only when they are “controlled.” 
The West could not control events behind the Iron Cur. 
tain, so ithad no realinterest in them. The revolutionaries 





in the satellites were not thinking in terms of restoring 
private capitalism; on the contrary, everything they said | 
indicated that they would maintain nationalized industry | 
and would strive only to establish democratic socialism. 


— 


It should surprise no one that this was not considered a | 


happy alternative to Communism by our State Depart. | 


ment. The Department is willing to support reactionary 
counter-revolutions by Zahedi in Iran or Castillo Armas 
in Guatemala, not only morally but with guns and 
money; but when a democratic socialist revolution takes | 
place—even where it threatens the “main enemy”, Rus 
sia—the Department can muster no enthusiasm. It 
suddenly discovers that the United States is “neutral.” 





Looked at calmly and rationally, the Hungarian rev- 
olution proved conclusively how senseless is our current 
military policy. Militarism not only did not help us 
defeat Communism; militarist thinking was in fact 
Stalinism’s greatest ally. It threw away the only weapon 
that had a chance of success—spreading of the revolution 
by essentially non-violent means, 

Today, behind the Iron Curtain, the lesson of Hungary 
still helps the Soviets to stay in power. “We don’t want 
a bloodbath such as that of Hungary.” I heard this 
sentiment expressed in Poland and in Czechoslovakia. | 
In East Germany, people hardly speak to foreigners, | 
but there too one learns that the Hungarian events have | 
acted as a demoralizing factor. The West’s failure to | 
act set freedom back considerably. People who before 
October 1956 looked to America for leadership now 
know that they will not get it. And the men of the 
Kremlin now know that, at least in certain situations, 
they have little to fear from the West. 

As for the peoples behind the Iron Curtain, this 


—— 





apathy may very well have dispelled certain illusions. 
From now on, they know that they have to do it entirely 





by themselves. 
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NOT SO LONG AGO 


Brookwood in Operation 
Autobiography: Part 13 


A. J. MUSTE 


LATE IN SEPTEMBER 1921, Brookwood 
Labor College opened its doors to its first class. We 
started virtually from scratch. There were a few tradi- 
tions and a couple of the older students from Brookwood 
School for progressive secondary education, which had 
operated on the estate near Katonah, New York, in 
northern Westchester County, during two or three pre- 
ceding years. But that was all. 

We contemplated at the outset a two-year course. 
The first year would be devoted largely to enabling the 
students to make up for what they had missed in aca- 
demic schooling; the second would be devoted to more 
specific training for activity in the labor struggle. There 
were some twenty students in that first class. We hoped 
by the following autumn to be able to house about twice 
that number. Forty-some-odd students, with about ten 
teaching and secretarial personnel, some of them with 
children, made up the community after the first year and 
throughout the rest of the twelve-year period that I was 
connected with the institution. 

At the beginning, the equipment consisted, in the first 
place, of the Main House, situated on a lovely hilltop, 
which inevitably reminded visitors of the Washington 
home at Mount Vernon and which somehow conferred 
a kind of respectable status and dignity on the school. 
The rest consisted of a two-story farm house and a barn 
at the foot of the hill that was crowned by the Main 
House, a small rambling cottage on your right as you 
drove up the hill, and another one on your left across a 
little brook on a knoll, where it was surrounded by trees 
which hid it most of the year. During the first year, 
the faculty consisted almost entirely of single people. 
In fairly rapid succession, we added a two-story brick 
women’s dormitory (architecturally not exactly in keep- 
ing with the older buildings) and three faculty-houses 
(after an interval a fourth) along a ridge on the far 
side of the brook, which fitted beautifully into the land- 
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scape, and were fine residences by the standards of those 
days, though not in a class with the many palatial 
country homes in the vicinity. 

The students in that first class were to a remarkable 
degree typical of the classes that followed, and the fact 
that the school established itself both as an institution 
in the eyes of the labor movement (or rather the pro- 
gressive section of it) and academic circles, and as a 
viable community in its internal life, must be credited 
largely to them. They came to an institution which had 
no precedent in American life, which might or might not 
outlast the year, and where living conditions were 
fairly rugged. Except for the fact that a few of them 
knew something about me because of my involvement 
in the 1919 Lawrence strike, they had no idea who their 
teachers would be. They made the venture of chucking 
their jobs and journeying to get a “labor education” 
mainly, of course, at the instigation and recommendation 
of the progressive labor leaders to whom I referred in an 
earlier chapter, who in turn were taking a chance that 
the experiment would work out. 

If the members of that first class had been questioned 
as to what “made” the school and the year for them, I 
surmise they might have emphasized certain extra-cur- 
ricular features, namely, Anne Muste and our daughters, 
Nancy and Connie, who were, let the reader take my 
word for it, angelic beings. Let me hasten to add that 
Nancy became six during that school year and that 
Connie was two years old. Nancy did, in fact, play an 
important part in our public relations with the people of 
Katonah. We sent her to the public school in the village. 
Most mornings, she rode down there in the sidecar of 
the motorcycle of Stacy May, one of our instructors, a 
protege of Walton Hamilton at Amherst. Since we had 
the reputation, as did the school which had preceded 
the labor college, of being “red”, there were suspicions 
that we must be a “free-love colony”. One look at Nancy 
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was enough to dispel any such notions and to convince 
all who were not dead set against being convinced that 
“they must be nice’ people up there on the hill.” 

“In the interests of truth” as the old Quaker said, I 
ought perhaps to add that the fact that the trade of 
thirty-five people was quite an item for the tradespeople, 
and that we paid our bills, also helped to established 
our good reputation. 

I might also mention a quirk in the politics of West- 
chester County at that time which came to the aid of 
one of the students of that first class, a miner whom I 
shall call Tony. He was an immigrant from a part of 
what is now Yugoslavia and thus, by accident, was an 
“enemy alien” during World War I. He had registered 
as such and worked throughout the war in the Ohio 
bituminous coal fields, thus technically serving in an 
essential war industry. Whether by design or accident, 
however, he had had no subsequent contact with the 
draft authorities during the war. To the bureaucrats 
there was therefore a gap in his papers, though he had 
been doing exactly what he would probably have been 
required to do if his behavior had been “regular”. Each 
time Tony appeared in the court to get his naturalization, 
the United States commissioner suggested that they 
had better wait until the discrepancy in this foreigner’s 
record was cleared up, and the judge agreed. 

This was expensive business for a coal miner. Tony 
came to me with his problem, wondering whether he 
might not get his citizenship in Westchester County. 
The County in those days was solidly Republican, and 
Northern Westchester was solidly solid Republican. 
The only thing the politicians were concerned about was 
Democrats. It is true we were all regarded as “socialists” 
of one kind or other, but a few socialist votes wouldn't 
have hurt, even if they had been counted. 

Accordingly, when I went to the Republican boss of 
Northern Westchester with Tony’s story, he readily 
assured me that he agreed that this fine young man 
should be admitted to citizenship, and said that “we” 
would “fix it up”. The next time naturalization hearings 
were held in White Plains, Tony and I went down. The 
United States commissioner once more suggested post- 
ponement of Tony’s case “until this suspicious gap in 
the man’s record is cleared up”. At this point Mr. Boss 
arose and said—as an immediate hush fell on the room: 
“Your honor, we have with us this morning a distin- 
guished citizen of our county, an educator who is director 
of a very interesting school in our part of the county, 
and I think he is in a position to shed light upon this 
case”. Whereupon I shed my light, after which the 
judge asked the commissioner whether in the light of 
the information provided by these two distinguished 
citizens of our county (the boss and me) it did not 
seem clear that Tony should be granted citizenship. 
The commissioner agreed. It did not cost Tony a penny. 
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Miners and Needle Pushers 


The class was typical in that a considerable range of 
occupations was represented. There were naturally tex. 
tile and garment workers, but there were also machin. 
ists, a member of a craft union of coopers, and even 
a couple of bituminous coal miners from Ohio. Miners 
from that state and more from Illinois, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia constituted a considerable percentage of 
the student body as time went on. They were a sort 
of balance to the garment workers, who came out of 
very different geographical, national and _ ideological 
backgrounds. To these garment workers and others, the 
miners were, I suppose, a kind of aristocracy of labor. 
They were “real workers”, evoked images of the French 
miners in Zola’s novels, and were types of native Amet- 
ican radicals. After the first year or two, the building. 
trades and railroad workers were also represented in the 
student body. It was, I think, in its second year that 
our first class was joined by a young Englishman who 
had spent several years at Oxford, then gone to France 
because he had been attracted to the syndicalist move- 
ment there, come to the United States and worked for 
a year or more as a migrant laborer, and then to Brook- 
wood for “graduate” study. Subsequently, he worked 
here for many years as a labor journalist. 

Except for an occasional youngster, the average age 
range was twenty-one to thirty, with usually several 
who were older. They were, in other words, mature men 
and women, who already had several years of work ex- 
perience behind them. They ranged culturally from 
people who were orthodox and devout church members 
from isolated and backward villages to extremely sophis- 
ticated people who read Marx and the great Russian 
novelists, who attended Provincetown Playhouse in New 
York and saw the O'Neill plays before they came to 
Broadway, saved pennies to get standing-room admission 
to the Metropolitan Opera House, and went to avant- 
garde dances in Greenwich Village on week-ends. 


Having such people live together in a smallish com- 
munity where they went to classes, worked, ate, had most 
of their recreation, and roomed together, presented 
its problems, and was for some a harrowing experience. 
I shall never forget a young Pennsylvania miner, one 
of the noblest and most sensitive human beings [ have 
ever met, who had made a living as a coal miner all 
these years while giving leadership to his local union, 
and who, when he came to Brookwood, had no view of 
life or information on which to build one except what 
he had received from the priest of one of the Slavic 
Orthodox churches in a backward mining town. What 
he heard in my own class in History of Civilization, 
which started with pre-history, and from other students 
in bull sessions, shocked him terribly. After a couple 
weeks, he came to me and almost wept as he exploded: 
“Everything I have believed is a lie, if what I am being 
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told here is the truth”. A youth with less integrity and 
guts would have either gone back home or taken it all 
complacently, waiting until he thought he had got his 
bearings. But he could neither run away nor take ideas 
lightly, as if they did not have what we would now call 
“existential” meaning. 


Some years before this, I had learned one of the 
great lessons of my life, namely, that it is important 
really to listen to people. Most of us most of the time 
that we are conversing with people do not listen to what 
they are saying but are thinking of what we are going 
to say next. I am sure that the main service I have 
rendered many people, in the most varied situations, has 
been simply to listen. I told the young miner on that 
autumn afternoon, as we watched the setting sun set the 
leaves on the maples and oaks outside the window in 
flame, two things. One was, not to take anything on 
anybody’s mere say-so; to keep on thinking for himself. 
We, on our part, did not want to tell him, or anybody 
else, what to think. The other suggestion was, that he 
write his priest, if he wanted to, or talk with him when 
he went home for the holidays. Later, he did talk with 
his priest, and what the priest told him must have re- 
assured him, for he developed into a self-assured, highly 
intelligent student and, to use a trite phrase, a well- 
adjusted individual. 


Learning with a Passion 


The educational process at Brookwood was deadly 
serious, continuously stimulating to teachers as well as 
students, and therefore a lot of fun most of the time. 
For the most part, the faculty members were academ- 
ically well-trained people, had had some university 
teaching experience, or could easily have had college 
teaching posts. I do not think that any of those who 
held regular positions at Brookwood ever felt any urge to 
take conventional teaching jobs. 

I used to say in lectures on workers’ education in those 
days that the difference between the educational prob- 
lem in high school or college and at such a place as 
Brookwood was that in the former you had students who 
did not know anything but knew how to say it, whereas 
at Brookwood you had students who knew a great deal 
but did not know how to say it. To put it in more accurate 
and restrained terms, a very large percentage of college 
students in those days had had little experience of life, 
education in their case having run ahead of experience, 
and consequently ahead of thirst for education. Most 
of our Brookwood students had already acquired a good 
deal of experience: they knew a lot about industry, 
politics, labor relations, and what the economic system 
meant in its impact on human beings. They knew, 
therefore, that they were ignorant of much that they 
needed to know. Their thirst for knowledge was what 
can only be described as “terrific”. 
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When it came to the so-called tools of learning— 
composition and the rest—instruction often had to be_ 
pretty elementary. When it came to content, classes 
were often a medium of mutual education for instructors 
who had theory and students who could bring the test 
of experience to bear on theory. I think that those 
who were well acquainted with the work at Brookwood 
would agree that, except perhaps for the least competent 
quarter of each class, the work was on a par with upper- 
class work in a good college or university. 

Before turning away from the class during that pio- 
neering 1921-2 year, I must again place on record my 
gratitude to them. They were a very large factor in 
“making” the school, both in the literal sense of build- 
ing roads, making houses livable, and serving food, and 
in the sense of demonstrating its ability to educate 
workers and to develop a community with a high morale, 
in which people experienced deep satisfaction and grew 
in intellectual and moral stature. They established 
Brookwood’s reputation. They impressed potential and 
actual contributors. The labor movement and the 
workers’ education movement owe them a substantial 
debt. I owe them a lot myself. 


Teachers and Visitors 


There were also teachers at Brookwood, as has been 
hinted from time to time in this installment. During 
the first year, there were two young instructors, Stacy 
May and Eli Oliver. Remaining as English teacher from 
the former Brookwood School was the distinguished and 
beloved Sarah N. Cleghorn, “Aunt Sally”, who wrote 
a number of the finest labor poems in English literature. 
It is appropriate to note now that she was a relative and 
intimate friend of the recently deceased Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher, who was an early friend of Brookwood and 
who, in the period following World War II, served as 
national chairman of the Committee for Amnesty for 
Conscientious Objectors. “Aunt Sally’s” health 
somewhat precarious at that time (despite which she has 
survived for nearly four decades) and she left before the 
first year was over to join the Finckes in laying the 
foundations of Manumit School. 


was 


Her place was taken by Josephine Colby, a leader in 
the then infant movement to organize a teachers’ union, 
and a brilliant teacher, who remained one of the key 
staff members for nearly a dozen years. There were two 
other full-time staff members during the twenties who 
remained for long periods. One was David J. Saposs, 
who had studied under John K. Commons at Wisconsin, 
and had contributed to Commons’ monumental labor 
history. His reputation as one of the nation’s most 
eminent historians and analysts of the labor movement, 
here and abroad, grew during his years at Brookwood. 
The other was Arthur W. Calhoun, who taught sociology 
and economics. Calhoun had been at Clark University 
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during the golden era of G. Stanley Hall’s presidency, a 
colleague there of the young Harry Elmer Barnes. Both 
of them have remained productive and unrepentant 
“rebels” and provocative and stimulating teachers to 
this day. The continuity in service of these three people 
and myself, and our ability, despite considerable differ- 
ences of temperament and opinion, to work with each 
other and with younger staff colleagues as a team had 
much to do with the effectiveness of Brookwood. 

The educational process was also greatly helped by 
a steady stream of visitors, most of whom gave one or 
more formal addresses, and engaged in protracted talks 
with faculty members and students. Hardly anyone was 
ever paid for these lectures. Those who came did ¢o 
primarily because they were interested in the “experi- 
ment”, and they often made us feel that they owed us 
something for the privilege of intruding upon our time. 
A list would include such diverse people as Paxton 
Hibben, Harry F. Ward, Powers Hapgood, William Z. 
Foster, Henry R. Linville (for many years head of the 
Teachers Union (now Guild) in New York) and Joseph 
Schlossberg, of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 
Visitors from abroad included John Strachey, at that 
time a Communist, later a Labor member of the British 
Parliament, and currently a member of the “shadow 
cabinet”; André Philip, French economist and Socialist 
leader, who was for a short time after World War II a 
member of De Gaulle’s cabinet; J. Olson, the Norwegian 
Labor Party editor at whose home Leon Trotzky lived 
during the years of his exile in Norway (though Olson 
was not a Trotzkyist), and that delightful English labor 
author and cartoonist, J. F. Horrabin. 

From the academic world came such people as Harry 








A. Overstreet, then a philosophy professor at the College 
of the City of New York; Everett Dean Martin, the 
social psychologist who taught at Cooper Union; Harry 
Elmer Barnes, then at Smith; Horace Kallen; Reinhold 
Niebuhr, who was beginning to make a reputation as a 
theologian; Sumner Slichter, then at Cornell, I think, 
later for many years at Harvard and whom some people 
consider the nation’s foremost economist. 


Still others on the list would be Abraham Epstein, 
probably more responsible than any other individual 
for the social-security laws now on our statute books; 
Father John A. Ryan, of the Catholic Social Welfare 
Council; Norman Thomas; Roger N. Baldwin; Ber. 
tram Wolfe, now a noted anti-Communist lecturer, but 
at the time a Communist Party educational director; J. 
B. S. Hardman, who for years headed the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers department; Oscar 
Ameringer, labor journalist of the Progressive Miners of 
Illinois and incomparable raconteur; and such labor 
stalwarts as James H. Maurer; Phil Ziegler, of the Rail- 
way Clerks; Fannia Cohn, of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union; John Brophy, then head of 
District No. 2, United Mine Workers; Abraham Lef- 
kowitz; Robert Fechner, of the International Association 
of Machinists, and John Fitzpatrick, joint leader of the 
great 1919 steel strike and for many years the militant 
head of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 


educational 


There may have been dull moments at Brookwood. 
If there were, I have not been able to recall them as 
the figures of its first class and of the visitors through 
the years have paraded before my eyes. 


To be continued in next issue. 





2 poems by emma swan 


THE VERBAL LEVEL 


On Harth man has only been talking for around 
Sixty thousand years. That makes him sound, 
For an accustomed speaker, relatively brief. 
At what point did he learn to say “a leaf”? 


The word for “honey” goes back several ages, 
With names for trees and places and axes, sages 
Say, who will explain these things to deaf 

And impatient students. If Adam named a leaf, 


The day he turned one over, did he know how 
To say that that was what he was doing now? 
Sixty thouand years seems a long time 

From darkly echoing cave to present rhyme. 


Did early man make friends or kindly try 4 
So barely lived he then, so low and high. 


STILL LIFE 


These red tulips stand in a pitcher of water. 
A copper penny props them up; 
Yes, but when will they open? 


Like children in war become too quickly adult, 
Without experiencing youth 
Or any initiation; 


Like our country, as newcomers never 
Tire of telling us, the red tulips 
Have reached their decadence without 


An intervening maturity: so redly 
The petals fall from the bud, looking 
Like missent messages, dead. 





Liberation 
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LETTERS ... 


Civil Liberties in the Promised Land 


In the light of repeated assurances by Prime Minister David 
Ben-Gurion and other officials that the Haganah, in addition 
to being Israel’s military arm, is an excellent training school 
for the country’s youth, our readers will be interested in the 
following letter, which has been forwarded to us by Nathan 
Hofshi, of the Israeli section of the War Resisters Inter- 
national. The writer is a nineteen-year-old native of Israel. 
His letter first appeared (in Hebrew) in Ner (July-September 
1958). 

Tel Aviv 

I am by conviction a conscientious objector to war. There- 
fore, when I was summoned to present myself for military 
service, I reported to the recruiting office, and afterwards to 
the Security Department, and declared that I was unwilling 
to bear arms. I followed up this declaration with a letter 
to both institutions, in which I said: 

“T repeat in writing what I have said orally, namely, that 
I am opposed to war by conviction of conscience, and cannot 
consent to being mobilized for war. I therefore ask you again 
to release me from the obligation to join the Haganah. I 
honestly believe and hope that you will finally understand 
my feelings and treat me justly, rather than impose a duty 
upon me that I am unable to fulfill. 

“In this connection, I reiterate my readiness to serve for 
two and a half years in any branch of civil service, anywhere, 
to the extent of my abilities. I want to add that I suffer 
from a lung illness, and some years back I was given the 
impression, although I was not told so directly, that I was 
suspected of having consumption. It is true that after the 
medical examination I received in the recruiting office a few 
months ago, I was pronounced kosher; but I have no doubt 
that the examination was a superficial one and did not reveal 
the true condition of my health. Ever since childhood, I have 
suffered from my lung ailment, often severely, and I am sure 
that living conditions in the army would be very harmful 
to me.” 

I received no reply to my letter; instead, the military 
police came to my house and led me away to the recruiting 
and mobilization camp. There I was ordered to sign a loyalty 
oath and other military documents, which I refused to do. 
I was thereupon sent to prison, where I was beaten severely 
by the regimental guard and ordered to work. I refused, 
and was placed in solitary confinement. The prison cell was 
three and a half feet square. It had no window, only a small 
peep-hole in the door. There was no room to stretch; although 
there was room to sit down, the lack of air forced one to 
stand near the peep-hole. 

I was kept in that cell on two occasions, for several hours 
at a stretch. My health suffered greatly, and once I fainted. 
I was kept in the camp about a month, during which time 
I repeatedly asked to be examined by a doctor. Each time, 
permission was refused. I was finally told that I would be 
sent to a military convalescent camp. I told the authorities 
that I was prepared to work in such a camp, but only as a 
civilian. For this reply I was incarcerated in another cell 
for sixteen days. 

The other prisoners in the tiny cell smoked a lot, and this 
caused me much distress. We were permitted to use the 
toilet only once a day—in the morning. When I needed to 
use the toilet at other hours of the day, I managed to restrain 


December, 1958 





APOLOGY 


To walk where angels fear to tread 
ls human path. And if I sped 
Too soon past you and your concern, 
I plead: no angel marked a turn. 

Gone are seraphs willing to scan 
Paths of lingering or griefs of man 
More bright than tears. 

Need I say 


Paths grown right precious can betray ? 
I go astray. Therefore I weep 


Usual blunderings forth from sleep, 
Cross-purposed turnings of the day 
Where caring love has lost its way. 


Sam Bradley 








myself, although I suffered greatly, but the other prisoners 
used their food dishes, there being no other facilities. The 
cell was consequently permeated with a suffocating stench. 

The cell had no mattresses, only a few boards spread over 
iron rods. On my third day in prison, one of the guards 
surreptitiously stuck a needle into one of the boards, and 
when I lay down, it pierced my back. The needle was ex- 
tracted with the aid of one of the prisoners, but part of my 
back swelled up, and my left arm was paralyzed. The next 
day, my left foot was also paralyzed. The doctor did not show 
up for two days. 

After this incident, I declared a hunger strike. On the 
second day, although I was still suffering from my back 
injury, I was ordered to get out of bed. When I said that J 
did not have the strength to do so, I was dragged off the bed 
and severely beaten, until I dropped to the floor. I was 
left lying on the floor of my cell until dawn. (At the time 
I was all alone in the cell.) On the seventh day of my hunger 
strike, the doctor informed me that I was to be freed, and 
I was freed three days later. 

Isaiah Kuler 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dear Editors: 

Just a note to say that your piece by David Wieck on 
Little Rock in the October issue was simply superb. Best 
thing of its kind in years. The ultimate tribute is that I 
found myself wishing we’d printed it in Dissent. 

Irving Howe 
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